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INTRODUCTION 


The  ns;;t  battlefield  is  acknowledged  to  be  lethal, 
■fluid,  and  con-fusing.  If  it  occurs  in  Europe  against  the 
Warsaw  Pact  forces,  it  will  be  an  environment  where  NATO  and 
United  States  forces  will  be  outnumbered  in  many  ways.  One 
manner  will  be  a  significant  Soviet  numerical  advantage  in 
artillery  tubes. ‘ 

The  United  States  Field  Artillery  prides  itself  on  its 
ability  to  support  the  maneuver  forces.  One  established 
manner  of  support  is  providing  a  Direct  Support  (DS) 
battalion  to  every  committed  maneuver  brigade.  Readily 
available  fire  support  to  the  brigade  is  the  intent. 

On  the  newt  battlefield,  an  unaddressed  issue  is 
whether  or  not  that  battalion  will  be  available.  The 
question  is  whether  or  not  that  battalion’s  efforts  would  be 
better  spent  attacking  enemy  artillery  systems.  If  the 
enemy  is  able  to  bring  a  preponderance  of  artillery  to  the 
battlefield,  and  if  he  is  able  to  use  that  artillery  to 
suppress  or  destroy  friendly  front  line  forces,  then  their 
massive  attack  techniques  will  succeed.  If  their  artillery 
numerical  advantage  can  be  quieted  or  reduced,  the 
correlation  of  forces  is  less  unfavorable  to  friendly- 
forces.  The  question  to  be  answered  is  whether  or  not  the 
DS  artillery  battalion  would  be  better  employed  fighting  the 
oounterfire  battle  rather  than  attempting  to  provide  the 


close  support  that  is  sought  by  the  maneuver  brigade;  or,  if 
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not  an  either/or  case,  under  what  conditions  should  it  fight 
in  the  counterfire  battle. 

METHODOLOGY 

The  methodology  to  be  employed  will  use  both 
l.istorical,  doctrinal  and  numerical  analysis  techniques. 
History  will  reveal  the  foundations  upon  which  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States  built  their  artillery  formations 
and  their  doctrine.  The  emphasis  will  be  on  artillery 
attack  and  counterfire  methods. 

With  that  as  background,  a  comparison  of  current 
artillery  doctrines  will  be  conducted.  This  comparison  will 
reveal  the  extent  the  historical  trends  have  carried 
forward.  Once  the  historical  background  and  current 
doctrine  is  presented,  a  discussion  of  the  attack 
methodologies  for  the  two  sides  will  be  presented. 

Then  the  discussion  will  turn  to  the  technical  side  for 
a  case  study.  In  it  the  total  number  of  targets  available 
to  be  attacked  in  a  doctrinal  scenario  are  tabulated.  In 
this  particular  case,  the  case  study  will  portray  a  US  J- 
Series  maneuver  brigade  defending  against  a  Soviet  Motorized 
Rifle  Division  (BMP)  conducting  a  supporting  attack.  The 
scenario  will  employ  current  doctrinal  formation  templates. 
It  will  provide  a  vivid  portrayal  of  the  fruition  of  the  two 
doctrines. 

An  analysis  will  follow.  This  analysis  will  reveal  the 
similarities  and/or  differences  between  the  two  doctrines. 
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This  analysis  will  also  reveal  certain  strengths  and 
weaknesses  o-f  the  two  systems. 

From  the  analysis,  it  will  be  possible  to  draw  certain 
conclusions.  Those  conclusions  will  lead  to  specific 
recommendati ons. 

Before  that  point  can  be  reached,  it  is  necessary  to 
make  certain  assumptions  to  narrow  the  discussion. 

ASSUMPTIONS 

Certain  assumptions  were  made,  especially  in  regards  to 
the  fictitious  analysis  scenario. 

1.  The  war  is  taking  place  in  a  US  sector  in 
Europe.  Spillover  from  adjacent  unit  sectors  is 
not  a  concern. 

2.  A  US  J-Series  maneuver  brigade  with  no 
additional  augmentation  other  than  a  "normal" 
division  slice  will  be  opposed  by  a  Soviet 
Motorized  Rifle  Division.  (It  could  just  as  easily 
be  a  Tank  Division  in  terms  of  artillery  systems 
represented . ) 

3.  Artillery  reinforcements  will  consist  of  a 
corps  artillery  battalion  reinforcing  the  DS 
battalion  in  the  US  unit.  (Given  that  this  is  a 
supporting  attack  sector,  providing  no  additional 
artillery  is  not  unreasonable.)  The  Soviet 
division  will  receive  augmentation  from  Front  and 
Army . 

4.  Nuclear  e>;change3  have  not  occurred  and  are  not 
anticipated  in  the  immediate  future. 

5.  Current  weapons  and  equipment  in  the  US 
inventory  are  employed.  No  consideration  is  given 
to  developmental  improved  US  artillery  systems. 

6.  The  data  employed  is  unclassified.  As  such, 
some  of  the  technicalities  may  not  be  completely 
accurate,  but  will  be  close  enough  to  suffice  for 
the  analysis. 
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Having  narrowed  the  scope,  it  is  prudent  to  review 
■first  the  historical  -foundations  o-f  the  US  and  Soviet 
artillery  doctrine  and  technology. 

HISTORICAL  BACKGROUND 

PRE  WORLD  WAR  II 

Counter-fire  doctrine  did  not  keep  pace  with  the 
development  o-f  modern  artillery  weaponry.  Its  employment 
was  as  early  as  the  Russo-Japanese  War.  In  1904  at  the 
Battle  o-f  Sha-Ho,  the  Japanese  were  the  -first  to  use  reverse 
slope  positioning  and  forward  observers  to  direct  their 
artillery  fall  of  shot  against  the  Russians.  The  Russians, 
employing  tactics  which  were  normal  for  the  time,  deployed 
their  artillery  on  line  in  full  view  of  the  enemy  with  the 
intention  of  engaging  in  an  artillery  duel.  The  Japanese, 
protected  by  their  reverse  slope  were  able  to  decimate  the 
Russian  artillery  with  little  loss.* 

The  Bermans  were  the  first  to  recognize  the  value  of 
concealed  artillery  positions.  The  concealed  positions  were 
incorporated  into  their  1911  Drill  Regul  ati  ons.  The 
British  and  French,  slower  to  adopt  concealed  artillery 
techniques,  suffered  greater  artillery  attrition  in  the 
early  stages  of  World  War  I.  By  the  time  the  United  States 
Joined  the  conflict,  the  allies  had  adopted  counterbatter y 
techniques  and  were  actively  attempting  to  silence  the  enemy 
artillery. 

During  World  War  I,  counterbattery  fires  were  either 
for  destruction  or  neutralization.  Destruction  was 


predominant  during  the  early  part  o-f  the  war  but  was  soon 


discovered  to  be  very  expensive  in  terms  o-f  ammunition 
e;<pended  and  the  number  o-f  artillery  tubes  involved. 

Neutral i zati on  was  later  adopted  as  a  less  expensive  route 
achieving  the  same  effect  —  the  quieting  of  enemy 
artillery.^  Soldiers  of  the  period  later  concluded  that 
counterbattery  never  won  a  battle.  Targets  were  often 
destroyed,  but  rarely  in  time  to  affect  the  maneuver  battle. 
What  was  important  was  that  the  targets  were  silenced.  The 
US’  first  exposure  was  to  an  economical  solution  — 
neutral i z  at i on . “ 

WORLD  WAR  II 

During  World  War  II,  different  trends  were  displayed  by 
both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  In  the  United 
States  Army,  counterbattery  was  handled  primarily  by  Corps 
headquarters.  Concurrently,  there  was  a  refinement  of  sound 
and  flash  locating  and  crater  analysis.**  This  facilitated 
the  accurate  location  of  targets.  Another  trend  developed 
during  and  refined  since  World  War  II  was  the  massed  firs 
technique.  The  Field  Artillery  School  developed  the  method 
where  a  single  fire  direction  center  (FDC)  could  mass  the 
fires  of  several  units.  That  combined  with  a  Ti me-Qn-Target 
mission  could  provide  effective  and  demoralizing  fires. ^ 

While  these  changes  were  taking  place  in  the  US 
artillery,  the  Soviet  Union  artillery  underwent  five  main 


changes.  First,  they  increased  the  concentr  at  i  on  o-f  their 
weapons.*  For  eKc.mple: 
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Second,  they  developed  and  introduced  the  concept  o-f  the 
"artillery  o-f -f  ensi  ve"  .  This  provided  uninterrupted  support 
to  the  ground  -forces  during  all  stages  o-f  the  o-f-fensive. 
Third,  command  o-f  the  artillery  was  increasingly  centralized 
in  order  to  maximize  its  use.  Next,  wide  use  o-f  artillery 
was  made  in  the  direct  -fire  mode.  Finally,  there  was  an 
increased  use  o-f  sel-f  propelled  arti  1  lery .  **=’  The  Soviet 
artillery  attack  techniques  most  successful  included  the 
destruction  of  located  point  targets  and  the  conduct  of  a 
thorough  preparation.^^ 

The  norm  established  by  the  Soviets  during  The  Great 
Patriotic  War  was  three  hundred  cannon  weapon  systems  per 
kilometer  of  front.  Another  trend  they  developed  was  the 

massive  expenditure  of  artillery  ammunition.  During  the 
attack  on  Berlin,  the  final  extreme,  they  fired  7,140,000 
rounds  of  artillery.^® 


Their  counter-fire  techniques  relied  upon  the  same 


tactic  —  mass.  They  -felt  it  best  to  attack  the  enemy 
preemptively,  to  -fire  a  counterprepar  at  i  on ,  be-fore  the  enemy 
was  able  to  seise  the  initiative  by  -firing  his  own 
preparation.  The  premier  example  o-f  this  was  the 
counterpreparation  fired  to  support  the  de-fense  o-f  the  Kursk 
sal i ent . 

In  preparing  to  repulse  the  German  o-f-fensive  at 
Orel  and  Kursk,  we  were  -firmly  convinced  that  in  an 
artillery  counterpr  eparati  on  it  is  necessary  -first 
o-f  all  to  shell  the  enemy's  artillery  and 
mortars...  We  -felt  that  once  our  artillery 
e-f -f  ect  i  vel  y  silenced  the  enemy’s  artillery  and 
mortars,  his  in-fantry  and  tanks  would  be  deprived 
o-f  supporting  fires  and  his  attack  weakened  to  the 
utmost... The  result  was  the  silencing  of  a  large 
number  of  batteries  and  destruction  of  numerous 
OP’S.  This  blow  necessarily  affected  German  plans 
for  their  artillery  preparation.  This  was  fired 
along  the  entire  front,  but  it  was  weak  and 
disorganized.  We  found  that  even  those  batteries 
which  had  not  been  included  in  our 
counterpreparati on  plan  acted  in  a  highly 
unorganized  fashion. 

The  discussion  thus  far  leads  to  a  question  as  to  the 
more  effective  means  of  attacking  enemy  targets  —  mass  or 
technique.  Technique  relies  upon  accurate  target 
location.^®  If  target  location  is  inaccurate,  or  sufficient 
weapons  to  compensate  for  the  inaccuracies  are  not  employed 
then  the  effect  will  likely  be  lost.  This  is  a  fault  of  the 
technique  method  which  is  overcome  by  the  mass  method.  The 
mass  tactic  concentrates  on  an  area  vice  a  point.  It  is 
mors  expensive  in  terms  of  ammunition  and  weapons,  but  has  a 
better  probability  of  hitting  something  in  the  targeted  area 


by  virtue  of  covering  a  larger  area. 
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FQ3T  WORLD  WAR  II 


United  States.  Subsequent  to  World  War  II  the 
established  artillery  trends  oi  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  continued  their  divergence.  In  the  US  there 
was  rapid  demobilisation.  Organi zati ons  and  units  literally 
ceased  to  exist.  Counterbattery  organizations  that  had  been 
formed  during  the  war  were  "stood  down"  along  with  the  rest 
of  the  army.  The  sliills  that  had  been  developed  were  erased 
to  such  an  extent  that  counterfire  disappeared  from  the  1^'47 
version  of  FM  100-5.^^ 

When  the  Korean  War  erupted,  the  artillery  was  caught 
short  as  was  the  rest  of  the  Army.  Despite  that,  the  United 
States  was  able  to  enjoy  artillery  superiority.  The  North 
Koreans  and  Chinese  had  limited  artillery  assets  which  were 
easily  attacked  by  the  superior  quantities  and  techniques  of 
the  US. 

In  VietNam  the  US  again  enjoyed  artillery  superiority. 
The  primary  indirect  fire  threat  was  from  mortars.  The 
counterfires  fired  were  often  preplanned  and  on  likely 
mortar  positions.  Additionally,  radar  systems  were 
available  to  assist  in  locating  these  limited  enemy  indirect 
fire  systems.*"^  When  counterfires  were  employed,  the'/ 
contributed  significantly  to  the  success  of  friendly 
maneuver . 


US  weapon  systems  development  followed  much  the  same 
trend  as  the  personnel  policies.  During  World  War  II, 
allied  artillery  had  been  concerned  with  gradual 


1 mprovement 


N=w  systems  were  scheduled  ter 


1 1 e 1 d 1 n g  in  the 


second  hal-f  cf  the  l?40’s.  With  the  terminaticn  c-f  the  war, 
resources  went  to  other  areas.  Thus,  the  Korean  War  was 
■fought  with  World  War  II  systems.  However,  new  systems 
appeared  shortly  therea-f ter . Since  then,  the  'JS  and  NATC 
trend  has  been  to  acquire  -fewe-*  weapons  with  multiple 
uses. 

The  result  o-f  this  historical  development  was  that  the 
US  had  enjoyed  artillery  superiority  since  World  War  II  and 
had  developed  techniques  -for  massing  on  targets  -from 
numerous  di-fferent  sources  to  achieve  an  e-f-fective 
silencing.  The  critical  aspect  o-f  it  which  must  be 
highlighted  is  that  the  number  o-f  opposing  systems  was 
always  small.  Technical  massing  was  e-f-fective  under  those 
conditions. 

Soviet  Union.  The  Soviet  Union  -followed  a  di-fferent 

path.  They  felt  that  the  artillery  provided  a  major 

contribution  to  the  success  of  the  Great  F'atriotic  War. 

From  the  numerous  battle  orders  of  the  army- 
commands  and  the  reports  on  the  actions  of  the 
forces  in  the  operation,  it  is  clear  that  artillery 
played  the  leading  role  in  supporting  infantry  and 
tank  actions.** 

Through  the  1950’ s  Soviet  artillery  enjoyed  this  reputation. 
It  retained  an  inordinate  proportion  of  all  ground  forces 
personnel . 

With  the  advent  of  nuclear  weapons,  the  role  of  the 
artillery  was  ree;;  ami  ned .  The  artillery  was  downgraded  and 
replaced  by  nuclear  systems,  similar  to  the  US  Air  Force 
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bomber  versus  missile  debate  occurring  during  the  same  time 
period.  The  Soviet  intent  remained  the  same.  Massive  -fires 
would  be  delivered  on  the  br eaf:through  cone.  Only  the  means 
o-f  delivering  them  was  changing.  In  the  1?60’5  there  was  a 
realization  o-f  the  impact  o-f  this  total  dependence  on 
nuclear  weapons.  Consequently  the  Soviets  returned  to  an 
increased  reliance  on  conventional  -field  artillery. *= 

The  Soviets  were  impressed  with  the  US’  ability  to  mass 
the  -fires  o-f  several  dispersed  units  during  World  War  II. 
Unable  to  achieve  that  themselves,  they  substituted  numbers 
o-f  weapons  for  technique.^®  Since  the  resurgence  of  the 
artillery  in  the  1960’3,  they  have  been  steadily  increasing 
the  numbers  of  tubes  in  their  inventory.  The  Defense 


Intelligence  Agency’s  assessment  is  that  the  increase  means 
that  the  artillery  is  approaching  the  level  of  importance 
that  it  had  at  the  end  of  World  War  1 1 . 

This  was  borne  out  by  the  ’'’3  Middle  East  War.  The  ’73 


war  revealed  to  the  Soviets  that  Field  Artillery  was  the 
most  dependable  means  of  fire  support  available  on  the 
battlefield.*®  Israel,  having  lost  the  use  of  its  Air 
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Force,  suddenly  recognized  the  importance  of  the  artillery. 

The  Soviet’s  observation  was; 

...when  support  for  the  attacVing  tanks  and 
motorized  infantry  units  had  been  prepared  and 
carried  out  by  the  artillery  in  a  superficial 
manner,  the  consequences  for  the  attackers  were 
di  sastrous. 

Another  observation  from  the  war  was  that  artiller-,  was  not 
a  killer  of  tanks.  Both  the  Israelis  and  the  Egyptians  ''the 
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Soviet  sLirrogates)  attributed  only  two  to  tiv'e  percent  o-f 
the  tank  casualties  to  enemy  art 1 1 1  ery . 

SUMMARY 

Artillery  tactics,  techniques,  doctrine,  and  materiel 
•followed  diyerging  courses  starting  be-fore  World  War  I.  The 
Soyiet  Union,  with  its  long  memory,  learned  pain-fully  the 
necessity  of  avoiding  effective  counterf i res.  The  United 
States  learned  during  World  War  I  the  benefits  of  accurate 
target  location  which  then  allowed  them  to  economize  in  the 
attack  of  those  targets. 

During  World  War  II,  the  US  refined  its  massing  fire 
technique  and  its  target  location  methods.  The  Soviets, 
unable  to  duplicate  those  skills,  relied  on  massive 
quantities  as  the  method  to  counter  enemy  artillery. 


Subsequent  to  World  War  II,  the  US  has  enjoyed 
numerical  and  qualitative  superiority  over  enemy  artillery. 
Consequently,  it  has  never  had  to  combat  the  problems 


associated  with  inferiority  in  either  category.  The  Soviets 
maintained  a  recognition  of  the  value  of  artillery  learned 
during  World  War  II.  Their  post  World  War  II  history  shows 
this  trend  continuing. 

With  this  history  as  background,  the  study  now  turns  to 


a  comparison  of  the  current  doctrine;  Soviet  and  US.  The 
foundations  laid  by  history  will  continue  forward  into 


current  conditions. 


I 


CURRENT  DOCTRINE 


DEFINITIONS 


Overvi ew.  The  Israelis  and  Soviets  would  agree  that 
artillery  played  a  critical  role  in  the  last  war.  It  most 
closely  appro;; i mated  the  anticipated  type  o-f  warfare  in 
Europe.  It  appeared  that  artillery  was  not  effective  as  a 
tank  killer.  If  it  does  not  kill  systems,  how  does  it 
achieve  a  critical  role?  How  does  it  contribute  to  the 
battle?  What  are  the  effects  of  artillery  fire? 

In  today's  le;;icon,  target  servicing  is: 

...neutralising  and/or  destroying  threat  forces 
within  1 i ne-of -si ght  that  are  capable  of  firing 
their  primary  weapon  system  on  friendly  forces. 

Targets  include  tanks,  combat  vehicles,  antitank 
guided  missiles  (ATGMs) ,  and  dismounted 
i nfantry. .. Target  servicing  may  also  include 
employment  of  supporting  weapons,  such  as  mortars, 
field  artillery,  tactical  aircraft,  and  electronic 
Jammers,  as  they  contribute  to  the  direct  fire 
battle. =*• 

Significant  in  the  definition  is  that  the  focus  is  on  the 
close  battle  and  the  use  of  non— direct  fire  systems  to 
assist  in  its  conduct. 

Another  way  to  say  that  is  close  support.  Close 
support  " . . . engageCsl  enemy  troops,  weapons,  or  positions 
that  are  threatening  or  can  threaten  the  force. Close 
support  is  generally  defined  as  engaging  those  forces  that 
are  in  direct  fire  range  of  friendly  forces.  It  achieves 
its  effects  by  disrupting  the  momentum  of  the  attack  and 
suppressing  those  weapon  systems  attempting  to  engage 


friendly  forces. 


US  Army.  It  categorizes  the  type  o-f  desired  enemy  damage  as 

suppression,  neutralization,  or  destruction.  Although  there 

are  di -f  t  erences  between  each,  the  primary  di-f-ference  is  in 

the  amount  o-F  damage  to  be  in-flicted. 

SUPPRESSION  Q-f  a  target  limits  the  ability  o-f  the 
enemy  personnel  in  the  target  area . . . or eates 
apprehension  or  surprise  and  causes  tanls  to  button 
up...  to  blind  or  con-fuse.  The  ef-fect  o-f 
suppression  -fires  usual  1  y  last  only  as  long  as  the 
-fires  are  continued.  Suppression  fires  are  used 
against  likely,  suspect,  or  inaccurately  located 
enemy  firing  positions. 

NEUTRALIZATION  of  a  target  knocks  it  out  of  the 
battle  temporarily.  Experience  has  shown  that  20 
percent  or  more  casualties  may  neutralize  a  unit. 

The  unit  will  become  effective  again  when 
casualties  are  replaced  and  equipment  is  repaired. 
Neutralization  fires  are  used  against  targets 
located  by  accurate  map  inspection,  by  indirect 
fire  adjustment,  or  by  a  target  acquisition  device. 

DESTRUCTION  puts  the  target  out  of  action  for  a 
prolonged  period  of  time.  Dependent  on  the  type, 
morale,  and  discipline  of  the  enemy  force,  3? 
percent  or  more  casualties  normal  1 y  will  render  a 
unit  ineffective.  Direct  hits  are  required  to 
destroy  hard  materiel  targets.  Targets  must  be 
located  by  accurate  map  inspection,  by  indirect 
fire  adjustment,  or  by  a  target  acquisition 
device. 

There  exist  varying  doctrinal  differences  or  i nterpret at i cns 
-of  the  definitions.  FN  6-141-1,  Field  Artillery  Target 
Analysis  and  Weapons  Employment;  NonNuclear,  expands  the 
definition  of  suppression  to  include  that  it  is  delivered  by 
small  delivery  units  and  requires  only  a  small  e-ipenditure 
of  ammunition.  FN  6-141-1  includes  in  its  definition  of 
neutr al i z at i on  a  statement  that  it  will  vary  according  to 
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the  type  and  size  Q-f  the  target  and  the  weapon / ammani  tian 

combination  used.  It  goes  on  to  state  that  destrt'.cti  on  will 

require  large  expenditures  o-f  ammunition  -from  many  units. 

Soviet  Terms.  The  Soviets  di-f-fer  in  their  definitions 

o-f  damage  to  be  done  to  targets.  They  categorize  their 

levels  o-f  damage  as  annihilation,  destruction, 

neutralization,  or  harassment. 

ANNIHILATION  o-f  a  target  consists  o-f  inflicting 
such  losses  or  damage  on  it  -from  which  it  becomes 
completely  noncombat-e-f -f ect i ve. 

DESTRUCTION  of  a  target  consists  of  putting  it  in 
an  unfit  condition. 

NEUTRALIZATION  of  a  target  consists  of  inflicting 
losses  (destruction)  on  it  and  creating  such 
conditions  with  the  fire  in  which  it  temporarily 
loses  combat  effectiveness,  its  maneuver  is 
restricted,  or  control  is  disrupted. 

HARASSMENT  of  a  target  is  accomplished  by 
conducting  harassing  fire  with  a  limited  number  of 
pieces  and  a  limited  amount  of  ammunition  for 
putting  moral -psychol ogi cal  pressure  on  enemy 
personnel . 

Harassment  norms  are  designed  to  achieve  a  ten  percent  level 
of  damage;  neutralization  achieves  20-30/1  while  annihilation 
is  meant  to  destroy  50-60*'.  of  the  unit.^^ 

Di f f er encBS .  The  obvious  difference  between  the  two 
systems  is  the  level  of  destruction  that  they  seek  to 
achieve  and  their  interpretation  of  the  damage  required  to 
incapacitate  a  unit.  The  US  definition  is  considerably 
lighter  than  the  Soviet.  The  Soviet  definition  of 
harassment  includes  the  impact  of  moral -psychol ogi cal  impact 
on  the  individual  soldier.  The  US  definition  of  suppression 
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only  alludes  to  it.  The  purpose  o-f  both  definitions  appears 
the  same. 

SUPPRESSION 

Artillery  achieves  its  greatest  e-ffect  through 


suppression . ^ 


As  the  FM  6-20  de-finition  indicated. 


suppression  is  temporary,  but  its  effects  can  be  renewed. 
"Suppression  is  the  process  of  temporarily  degrading  unit  or 
individual  combat  performance  through  psychol og i cal  and 
physical  means. Historically,  this  has  also  been  the 


A  number  of  reported  experiences  from  World  War  II 
suggest  other  than  weapon  lethal  area  for  the 
scaling  of  suppressive  effects.  For  instance, 
racket  projectiles  reportedly  had  a  large 
suppressive  effect  due  to  the  their  distinctive 
sound  signature.  German-designed  "whistling" 
artillery  rounds  also  reportedly  had  a  larger 
suppressive  effect  than  predicted  on  the  basis  of 
round  lethality.  When  the  British  attempted  to 
increase  the  lethal  effects  of  the  bombs  during  the 
bombing  of  Ft.  Lapin  (25  September  1944)  by  use  of 
"daisy  cutter"  fuzed  (nose  extender  with  point 
detonating  fuze)  ordnance,  the  subsequent 
interrogation  of  German  prisoners  of  war  re.ealed 
that  it  was  the  conventionally  fuzed  bombs  that 
produced  large  craters  which  had  a  greater 
suppressive  effect  on  the  defenders.'’*' 

John  Ellis  in  The  Sharp  End  reports  that  "...artillery  and 

high  explosives  were  the  most  terrifying,  the  ones  that  made 

men  feel  utterly  dwarfed  by  the  materiel  holocaust  around 

them.  At  the  same  time,  the  effect  of  suppression  cannot 

be  quantified  too  accurately  due  to  the  wide  variability  of 

human  reaction  in  combat.’* 

There  is  a  close  relationship  betvjeen  suppression  and 

attrition.  If  a  unit  is  not  suppressed,  it  can  continue  its 


misrion.  I-f  it  is  suppressed,  it  has  two  choices.  It  can 
cower  in  position,  seeking  whatever  cover  is  available  while 
also  risking  damage  to  its  equipment  and  personnel.  Or,  it 
can  move  to  escape  the  bombardment.  In  either  case,  the 
result  is  the  same  -  the  unit  is  temporarily  out  o-f  action. 

Thus,  although  suppression  works  primarily  against  the 
human  mind,  it  can  also  damage  personnel  or  equipment.  In 
order  to  ma::imize  both  suppression  and  damage,  it  is  best 
that  the  initial  volleys  be  both  massive  and  surprising. 

This  catches  the  target  in  the  most  unprepared  and 
vulnerable  state.  To  counter  this  vul  ner  ab  i  1  i  t'/ ,  both  the 
US  and  the  Soviets  have  gone  to  increasingly  armored 


personnel 


and  weapon  systems. 


MISSIONS  OF  ARTILLERY 

United  States.  Part  ci  the  reason  tor  becoming  selt- 
prcpeiled  has  been  the  -focus  o-f  artillery.  The  -focus  for  US 
artillery  has  been  to  facilitate  maneuver.  Fire  support 
facilitates  maneuver  by  destroying  enemy  forces  and 
suppressing  direct  and  indire-ct  fires  including 
counter f 1  res . A  close  analysis  of  the  four  standard 
missions  of  the  field  artillery  ^Direct  Support, 

Reinforcing,  General  Support  Feinforcing,  General  Support!' 
will  reveal  that  they  are  designed  t-o  complement  imaneuver 
plans.  The  hostile  artillery  threat  is  not  a  planning 
factor  in  the  standard  mission.*'* 

FM  6-2';'  states  that  the  fire  =:UCp-ort  tasks  in  support 
of  the  defense  are  to  mass  canal  icing  fires  that  slow  enemy 
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■farces  and  incrsa.ss  engagement  times,  to  plan  -fires  on 
obstacles,  to  assist  maneuver  in  moving  and  encaging,  and  to 
plan  fires  that  will  separate  the  infantry  from  the  armor. 
There  is  no  specific  mention  of  c-ounter  f  i  r  e .  It  is  defined 
in  a  separate  section. 

Counterfires  attach  enemy  indirect  fire  systems  to 
include  mortar,  artillery,  air  defense,  missile, 
and  rochet  systems.  Observation  posts  and  field 
artiller/  command  and  control  facilities  are  also 
counterfire  targets.  Counterfire  allJMS  freedom  of 
action  to  s  ip  ported  mare'j.rer  fo'^oes  and  is 
accomip  1 1  shed  with  mortars,  cannons,  guns,  and 
aircraft.  It  must  be  emphasiced  that  counterfire 
is  not  a  separate  artillery  battle.  Counter f i res 
are  planned  and  ev.ecuted  for  offensive  and 
defensive  operations,  or  they  are  fired  in  response 
to  an  immediate  request  from  a  maneuver  commander. 

Within  the  field  artillery,  counterfire  is  normally 
the  primary  responsibility  of  GS/GSR  units  but  may 
be  fired  by  anyone. 

The  intent  of  counterfire  is  to  improve  friendly  direct  fire 
force-' s  survivability.  It  does  so  by  denying  the  enemy 
artillery  the  freedom  to  suppress  those  friendly  forces."*-'* 
Soviet  Union.  The  Soviet  purpose  of  maneuver  is  to 
e-,-;ploit  the  effects  of  fire."*"*  Their  maneare-'^  by  fire  is  a 
means  employed  to  rapidly  attack  multiple  targets,  or  to 
deliver  massive  fires  on  a  single  target. This  maneuver 
clears  the  viia/  for  the  f-ollowing  maneuver  forces. 

They  continue  to  compute  combat  power  ratios  based  on 
the  density  of  artillery  weapons  and  others.  The  Soviets 
have  established  norms  for  the  number  of  tubes  desired  per 
kiloiTieter  of  front.  In  the  main  attack  sector  against  a 
prepared  defense,  the'/  desire  to  mass  si,;t-,-  to  cne  hundred 
tubes  per  f  ilomieter.  Hqainst  a  hast.-  defense  the-  will  try 


to  acnievs  =iKty  to  eighty.  it  on  the  secanaary  attack 

sector,  they  desire  -forty  tubes  per  kilometer  o-f  -front.'** 

Artillery  is  to  open  the  way  -for  the  breakthr ough 
by  suddenly  stunning  the  enemy  troops  and 
neutralising  or  destroying  major  de-fensive  threats 
with  a  massiye  volume  o-f  -fire  against  carefully 
planned  targets  according  to  a  precise  timetable. 

Its  main  objectives  are  the  destruction  of  the 
enemy  means  of  nuclear  weapons  delivery  and 
artillery  and  anti-tank  weapons  which  could  cause 
trouble  with  the  advance  of  the  armored  forces  ih 
the  secohd  phase  of  the  operation.'*'^ 

It  is  apparent  that  the  current  emphasis  is  on  the 
density  of  fire,  rather  than  on  the  weapons.*®  Howe’.er,  th 
emphasis  is  shifting  from  a  density  of  weapons  to  a  density 
of  fire.**  The  density  of  fire  is  aimed  at  areas  -  the 
hectare  being  the  normal  standard  of  measurement.  Despite 
that,  they  still  enjoy  a  massive  superiority  in  nuimbers  and 
a  belief  in  the  superiority  of  mass. 

SUrirfAPV 

The  doctrine  for  the  US  and  the  Soviets  continues  its 
divergence.  In  terms  of  the  amount  of  damage  that  is  to  be 
done  to  the  enemy,  the  US  has  only  three  categories  while 
the  Soviets  have  four.  That  in  itself  is  not  si gn i f i cant . 
What  15  significant  is  the  level  of  destructi cn  desired. 

"^he  Soviets  require  much  mere  damage  to  aohieve  an  end 
similar  to  that  which  the  US  -desires. 

ATTACK  METHODOLOGIES 

FIRE  SUPj^'QRT  ^'F.'OCESS 

US  Artillery  System.  The  US  artillery  must  be  able  to 
attack  the  enemy’s  artillery  and  to  blunt  ite  effect.  It 


has  no  sgui  valent  to  the  Soviet  .Ttsne 


t'  V  2  r  €  technique. 
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Instead,  the  tire  support  process  is  the  means  emiplo, 
is  a  -four  tacst  procedure  as  depicted  below. 


Figure  1 

It  IS  a  closed  loop  system  that  continually  prccssses 
in-formation  vjith  the  intent  of  attacking  either  new  or 
previously  undefeated  units.  There  are  two  critical  aspec 
to  this  process:  target  acquisition  and  the  attack  decisic 
Target  Acquisition.  The  importance  of  target 
acquisition  for  the  artillery  is  most  clearly  demonstrated 
b/  the  original  Division  36  design.  It  planned  a  target 
acquisition  battalion  f-or  each  division  artiller/.®^ 
Accurate  location  of  targets  will  allow  for  more  econoimica 
attacks  of  enemy  units.  When  dealing  with  limited  assets, 
such  a  concept  cannot  be  far  wrong. There  are  other 
assets  available  within  the  division  such  as  the  CEWl 
battalion  or  units  in  contact.  However,  timeliness  can 
suffer  with  the  former  due  to  competing  demands  upon  its 
services.  The  lattsr  is  limits-d  to  line  of  sight.  For 


>& 
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artillery  targeting,  th5  target  acqu.isiticn  battery 
(battalion)  i=  the  most  responsive. 

Attaci:  Deoisi'on.  The  attack  method  decision  itsel-f  is 
the  ne;-t  critical  decision.  It  is  the  process  of 
determining  the  most  suitable  weapon,  ammunition,  and  level 
of  destruction  desired.  The  decision  is  based  on  a  variety 
of  variables.®^  The  primary  reason  one  would  choose  to 
fire  less  than  the  amount  required  to  defeat  a  target  would 
be  ammunition  availability.®'^ 

The  Divisio^n  86  study  developed  an  e;;psnditure  rate  fc 
logistic  planning.  It  called  for  a  155mim  howitzer  to  e,-oen 
550  ro'unds  per  tube  per  day  for  an  intense  period  of  combat 
(lasting  one  to  five  days)  or  300  rounds  per  tube  per  day 
for  an  s::tsnded  period  (20-60  days).  A  203iTim  wO'Uld  eiipend 
330  and  200  rounds  respectively.®® 

The  planned  e:;penditurs  rates  seeim  generous  or,  the 
surface.  It  is  rapidly  used  up  ^^lhe^  projected  against  the 
amount  of  ammunition  required  to  attacl:  a  tarqet. 


Munition  E.-oenditure 


F'  Hoi 


Table  2®-^ 

Quic)  calculations  will  show  that  e;.penditure  rates  sucl 
these  will  not  allC'V'J  imany  missions  to  be  fired  without 


running  out  at  aiTuTiu.n  i  1 1  on ,  even  at  the  Division  Sb  rates. 
Extracts  o-f  planned  expenditure  rates  in  FM  101-10-1  are  in 
the  Appendix.  Also  in  the  Append! is  a  sainple  attack 
guidance  -far  training  purposes  provided  to  Command  and 
General  Staf-f  Colleges.  They  are  considerably  less. 

Un-f  ortunatel  y ,  the  Soviets  appear  to  be  less  constrained. 

Sovi et  Art! 1 1 erv  System.  The  Soviets  believe  that 
their  artillery  achieves  the  same  ef-fect.  Its  principal 
e-f-fect  is  to  inhibit  US  tanks  and  anti-tank  weapons. 

However,  they  also  believe  that  they  have  su.-f -f  i  c  i  ent 
artillery  to  attack  both  direct  -fire  (i.e.  -front  line) 
weapons  and  indirect  -fire  weapons  simultaneously.®'^ 

The  Soviets  have  determined  what  their  priorities  -for 
artillery  attack  should  be.  First  they  attack  those  units 
capable  o-f  delivering  nuclear  weapons.  Then  they  will 
attack  other  tire  support  systems.  Third,  they  attack- 
combat  -forces  in  tactical,  operational  and  -finally  strategic 
depths.  Finally  they  will  attack  rear  service  and  support 
units.®®  The  top  three  priorities  are  the  critical  elements 
under  discussion  since  virtually  all  US  artillery  is  nuclear 
capable  and  v^i  1 1  be  in  the  tactical  or  operational  depth. 

Each  o-f  these  targets  will  be  attacked  by  a  battalion. 
"The  battalion  is  the  basic  artillery  weapons  and  tactical 
subunit."®^  Designating  the  battalion  as  the  basic  firing 
unit  has  been  an  evolutionary  process.  F'r  evi  ousl  y  the 
battery  was  the  basic  unit.  This  is  due  to  the  Soviet 


perception  that  modern  targets  are  too  hardened,  dispersed 


and  mcbile  to  be  destroyed  by  their  'tire  strike'  taoti  cs. 


.1 


There-fare  it  is  necessary  to  place  larger  amounts  o-f 
artillery  on  a  target  in  order  to  achieve  the  desired  level 
o-f  destruction.  It  is  also  due  to  their  -fear  o-f  the  US 
counter  f  i  re.  ^  I-f  they  can  deli'ver  their  munitions  more 
rapidly,  then  they  will  be  better  able  to  avoid  detection 
ana  there-fore  able  to  avoid  counter-f  i  res.  In  this  manner 
they  are  able  to  retain  -fire  superiority. 

Fire  superiority  is  a  -firepower  advantage  over  the 
enemy.  It  is  characterized  by  a  unit's  ability  to  e;-;ecute 
its  own  missions  while  e-f -f  ect  i  vel '/  suppressing  enemy 
counter-fire.  It  is  achieved  by  maintaining  continuous  -fire 
on  the  enemy's  -fire  support  means. 

Their  desire  to  achieve  fire  superiority  reinforces 
their  belief  that  they  have  sufficient  assets  to  do  both. 
Their  doctrine  states  that  Army  and  Front  artillery  will 
fight  the  counterfire  battle  while  the  organic  artillery  of 
the  divisions  will  conduct  the  preparations  and  target 
neutralization  or  annihilation.^-^ 

Even  though  they  apparently  distinguish  between 
responsibilities  for  target  attaci .  the  Soviets  still  use 
the  same  fire  support  process  as  the  L'S.  The',  must  acquire 
targets,  process  them,  male  the  attacJ  decision,  fire  it  and 
then  assess  the  results. 

In  making  their  attach  decision,  targets  are 
characterized  b  ,•  area.  This  tr-anslates  to  the  amount  of 
artillery  required  to  neutra.-.ze  or  annihilate  an  area.** 


An  3:: ample  o-f  their  munition  e:;penditurs  requirements  is 
bel ow. 


Munition  Expenditure  Requirement 
Soviet  152mm  Battalion  at  US  155mm 
Various  Areas 


U3 

Battery 

Layout 

Area 

-  meters 

Range 

Pt 

15  Ox 

400x 

50  Ox 

600x  SOO:; 

1 00  Ox 

lat 

1 00 

200 

200 

200  200 

200 

a  Km 

217 

31? 

7^04 

860 

101?  1341 

1 666 

12  Km 

431 

545 

1014 

121? 

1430  1S64 

2304 

16  km 

734 

?06 

1460 

1 720 

l?o2  2556 

3133 

Table 

An  extract  -from  the  Field  Artillery  Q-fticers  Handbook 
indicates  that  they  will  attempt  to  neutralize  an  ATGM  with 
140  122mm  rounds  or  100  152mm  rounds.  That  is  -for 
neutralization,  only!  By  US  standards,  such  ammunition 
expenditures  would  be  prohibitive.  That  presupposes  that 
the  ammunition  -for  such  missions  is  available.  Such 
exorbitant  rates  require  an  extensive  ammunition  supply 
system.  They  have  such  a  system.  The  rates  are  based  on 
logistical  capabilities  rather  than  anticipated  usage 
rates. 

The  amounts  o-f  ammunition  that  they  expend  is 
considerably  greater  than  the  US  will  employ.  In  World  War 
II,  the  Soviets  were  poor  at  engaging  targets  o-f  opportunit 
once  they  had  commenced  their  -forward  displacement. 

Precal  cul  ated  -firing  data  was  no  longer  available.*®  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  this  is  still  the  case. 

□bsei  vation  o-f  recent  exercises  shows  that  they  have  a  hard 


time  engaging  surprise  targets,  unabserved  targets, 


conducting  precision  fire  and  massing.*’  Attacking  areas 
with  prescribed  amounts  of  ammunition  is  a  means  to 
compensate  for  these  difficulties. 

Target  acquisition  parameters  are  similar  to  US 
standards.  The  target  must  be  visually  observed,  detected 
by  electronic  means  or  predicted.  In  many  ways,  however, 
Soviet  target  acquisition  is  not  as  capable  as  the  US 
system.  Their  radar  is  less  able  than  the  FIREFINDER 
system.  Also  there  are  fewer  systems  avai  1  abl  e. Aside 
from  prediction,  which  is  based  on  intelligence,  the  only 
other  means  that  they  have  to  acquire  targets  is  through 
observation. 

The  primary  means  of  observing  targets  is  through  the 
Command  Observation  Post  (COP).  Each  battery  operates  a 
COP.  Not  only  is  it  used  to  observe  the  target  area,  it  is 
also  the  primary  location  in  which  firing  data  is 
determined.  Although  there  e:;ists  redundancy  in  the 
computation  system,  the  location  of  both  the  observation  and 
technical  fire  direction  aspects  in  one  location  leads  one 
to  the  conclusion  that  thi.  critical  node  in  the 

system.  By  their  very  na  .  e,  these  COPs  are  oriented 
towards  the  front  lines  and  roops  in  contact. 

With  the  target  acquisi  ion  means  limited  primarily  to 
COP'S  and  planned  fires,  the  question  arises  as  to  the 
ability  of  their  artillery  to  accompany  the  maneuver  forces. 


The  almost  total  fielding  of  self  propelled  weapons  belies 


their  intent  te  move  with  and  class  to  the  forces  in 
contact.  Their  ammunition  haul  capability  shews  that  they 
intend  to  maintain  their  resupply  rates  regardless  of  the 
movement  rates.  Another  indicator  is  their  desire  to 
complete  missions  quickly.  They  desire  to  maintain  the 
momentum  of  the  attaok. 
sunriARY 

The  preceding  discussion  of  the  attack  methodologies  of 
the  two  countries  has  revealed  that  there  is  little 
similarity  other  than  the  fire  support  process  model.  It 
has  shown  that  the  US  relies  on  its  superior  target 
acquisition  capabilities.  US  artillery  is  then  able  to  make 
maximum  use  of  its  limited  ammunition  supply.  The  attack 
decision  made  is  probably  the  most  difficult  one  facing  the 
artilleryman  today  because  of  the  lack  of  abundant 
ammun i t i on . 

The  Soviet  system  maintains  the  process  learned  in 
World  War  II  -  mass.  It  has  not  made  significant  strides  in 
target  acquisition  capabilities,  relying  primarily  on  its 
v'isuallv'  oriented  COPs  and  limited  radars.  Consequently,  it 
has  developed  an  ammunition  resupply  capability  that  allows 
it  to  fire  exorbitant,  by  US  standards,  amounts  of 
ammunition.  It  attacks  areas  instead  of  points. 

Having  presented  the  historical  foundations,  the 
opposing  doctrines,  and  the  attack  methodologies  of  the  two 
nations,  an  case  study  of  the  two  artillery  systems  can  now 


be  conducted. 


two  battalions  up  and  one  in  reserve.^"*  Each  -forward 
battalion  would  have  four  maneuver  company  battle  positions 
within  range  of  enemy  artillery.  Each  company's  three 
platoons  would  be  spread  across  an  approximate  three 
kilometer  frontage.  Each  platoon  would  employ  3-4  IFV's  or 
tanks.  This  equates  to  approximately  3-5  direct  fire 
weapons  per  kilometer.  (Note;  This  does  not  imply  that  each 
platoon  would  physically  occupy  the  kilometer  frontage.  It 
may  occupy  less,  but  still  cover  the  remainder  with  fire. 

Assuming  such  dispersal  and  that  each  weapon  was 
suitably  sited,  no  two  systems  could  be  engaged  by  a  single 
indirect  fire  attack.  With  54  IFV's  in  a  mechanized 
battalion  and  58  tanks  in  an  armor  battalion,  100+  weapon 
systems  are  on  the  front  line. 

If  both  friendly  artillery  and  direct  fire  weapons  were 
engaged  by  the  Soviet  artillery  depicted,  the  artillery  duel 
tube  ratio  would  be  approximately  1:1.  However,  the 
tradeoff  is  that  each  direct  fire  system  would  be  under 
concurrent  suppressive  fires. 

Case  Studies;  Ability  of  US  to  Attack  Soviets. 

Case  1;  An  examination  of  possible  counterfire  tactics 
IS  revealing.  If  the  US  cannon  artillery  battalions  ignore 
the  Soviet  artillery  targets,  only  the  Mi_RS  platoon  in 
sector  IS  available  for  the  mission.  Assuming  the  targets 
have  been  accurately  located,  and  only  two  rockets  per  enemy 
battery  are  expended  (which  is  low),  only  eighteen  of  the 
102  enemy  batteries  can  be  suppressed  before  the  platoon 


must  reload.  During  reload  time,  no  enemy  artillery 
elements  are  prevented  -from  -firing. 

Case  2:  I-f  the  rein-forcing  battalion's  -fires  are  added 

to  the  artillery  duel,  the  number  o-f  elements  suppressed 
increases.  I-f  each  four  gun  platoon  fires  at  a  Soviet 
battery,  si;;  additional  batteries  can  be  engaged.  Further, 
the  reinforcing  battalion  can  randomly  shift  its  fires  to 
other  located  targets.  This  has  the  effect  of  doubling  or 
possibly  tripling  the  suppressive  effects.  Concei vab 1 / ,  18 

plus  12  (or  30  of  the  102)  batteries  are  now  suppressed  or 
moving  to  escape  the  fires. 

Case  3;  Adding  the  fires  of  the  DS  battalion  to  the 
equation  raises  the  total  enemy  batteries  kept  from  the 
battle  to  appro:;  1  matel  y  half  of  those  available  in  the 
scenario.  If  the  fires  can  be  maintained,  enemy  batteries 
will  be  forced  to  displace,  and  those  still  in  position  can 
be  suppressed.  This  is  only  possible  if  all  three  available 
friendly  elements  are  employed. 

SUMMARY 

Physically  portraying  the  doctrinal  templates  for 
Soviet  artillery  illustrates  the  massive  quantity  they  will 
bring  to  the  battlefield.  Were  this  e;;tended  to  a  Soviet 
main  attack  sector,  the  amounts  would  increase  dramatically. 

A  correlation  of  forces  overwhelmingly  favors  the 
Soviets.  An  analysis  of  the  various  cases  presented  shows 
that  only  by  using  all  available  friendly  artillery  le  it 
possible  to  even  come  close  to  c-ountering  the  threat. 


Thu5  -far,  the  discussion  has  -focused  on  the  d  i -f -f  erences 


in  the  historical  lessons  learned,  doctrine,  and  artillery 
attack  methods.  A  case  study  applying  those  principles  was 
then  presented.  It  is  now  time  to  anal/ce  and  evaluate  all 
o-f  the  in-formation  thus  -far  presented.  From  this  analysis, 
it  should  be  possible  to  derive  some  relevant  oonclusions. 


ANALYSIS  AND  EVALUATION 


HISTORY 


Counter-fires  evolved  -from  a  destruction  of  the  opposing 
force’s  artillery  to  a  neutralisation  through  its 
suppressive  effects.  The  United  States  pursued  that  route 
primarily  due  to  economic  reasons.  The  amount  of  ammunition 
and  weapons  required  to  achieve  destruction  of  the  enemy  was 
prohi b i t i ve. 

The  Soviets  have  maintained  a  steady  course.  They 
discovered  during  the  Russo-Japanese  war  the  negative 
aspects  of  effective  counterbattery  fire.  They  learned  in 


World  War  II  the  positive  effects  of  massive 


upon  the 


enemy.  Using  those  two  premises  they  have,  despite  a  brief 
interruption  while  the  role  of  nuclear  weapons  on  the 
battlefield  was  resol-ved,  steadf asted  1  ■/  relied  heavily  on 
their  artillery  to  carry  the  battle. 

Both  sides  discovered  during  the  ’73  Middle  East  war 


that  artillery  plays  a  cr 


role.  The  war  cannot  be 


fought  SI ng  1  ehanded  1  y  by  one  arm  of  the  force.  It  is  a 
combined  arms  effort.  Stripping  away  one  of  those  arms 
causes  ripples  throughout  the  system.  The  impact  in  the 


Scvist  Union  was  to  modsrniss  thsir  a.rtillsr/  b\  iTia.V:ing  more 
and  iTiore  ot  it  sel-f  propelled.  They  also  increased  the 
amount  o-f  artillery  organic  to  various  tactical  units. 
Regiments  have  gone  -from  having  a  battery  to  a  battalion  in 
support  of  them. 

The  United  States  has  been  bound  by  economic 
constraints.  It  has  fielded  new  weapon  s'/stems.  However, 
the  larger  effort  has  been  to  acquire  better  target 
acquisition  and  command  and  control  systems.  This  is  in 
line  with  its  economic  approach  to  the  problem.  It  is 
better  to  deliver  less  fire  accurately  than  more  fire 
inaccurately  and  therefore  with  a  lesser  chance  of  success. 
The  Soviets  have  gone  the  opposite  route,  more  fire  with 
little  significant  improvement  in  their  target  acquisition 
ability. 

Historically,  either  approach  can  be  defended. 

Artillery  is  not  an  effective  killer  of  enemy  artillery, 
armored  systems,  or  direct  fire  weapons.  Only  if  massive 
amounts  of  ammunition  are  expended  will  the  enemy  be  placed 
in  a  position  where  he  is  physically  incapable  of  continuing 
the  battle.  Artillery  achieves  the  most  benefit  through 
suppression  (US)  or  neutralization  (Soviet).  It  causes  the 
enemy  to  lose  his  psychological  edge.  Concern  for  survival 
outweighs  an  ability  to  continue  the  mission,  be  it 
maneuvering  a  vehicle  or  firing  an  individual  weapon. 


DOCTRINE 


United  States.  Current  artillery  doctrine  is  maneuver 
oriented.  The  standard  missions  are  all  designed  to  provide 
means  of  providing  fires  to  the  forward  elements.  The 
ability  of  the  artillery  today  to  "reach  out  and  totich 
someone"  is  limited  primarily  by  its  range.  Other  than 
Lance,  division  and  corps  artillery  units  are  unable  to 
attack  the  echeloned  forces  presented  by  the  Soviets.  Thus, 
they  are  limited  to  the  near  range  battle.  This  is,  in 
effect,  supporting  those  forces  in  contact.  The  issue  then 
becomes  whether  counterfires  are  classed  as  support  to  the 
maneuver  forces  or  as  a  separate  battle.  FM  6-20,  Fire 
Support  in  Combined  Arms  Operations,  defines  a  counter¬ 
preparation  as; 

Usually  ...planned  by  a  direct  support  FA  battalion 
or  higher  echelon... It  is  intensive  prearranged 
fire  delivered  when  the  imminence  of  an  enemy 
attack  is  discovered.’’® 

Note  the  emphasis  is  on  an  enemy  attack  as  opposed  to  an 
enemy  barrage.  Also  note  that  it  is  planned  by  the  direct 
support  artillery  battalion.  Both  statements  are  indicative 
of  the  support  to  maneuver  forces. 

A  counterprepar  at  i  on  is  planned  in  two  phases.  F'hase  I 
is  early  and  simultaneous  attacks  on  enemy  forward  elements. 


their  indirect  fire  systems  and  enemy  OP^s.  Phase  II 
attacks  enemy  command  posts,  communications  and  reserves 
while  continuing  the  neutr al i c at i on  of  enemy  indirect  fire 
systems.  Thus,  hidden  in  the  counterpreparati  on  portion 


V  V  V 


Cc'fTiD  ar  X  5Qn  .  US  artillery  is  also  dual -tasked. 

However,  it  is  spread  thin  it  it  tries  to  accomplish  both 
missions.  An  argument  advanced  by  the  US  artillery 
community  is  that  reinforcing  elements  will  do  the 
coLinter+'ire  mission,  leaving  the  DS  battalion  to  do  the 
close  support.  The  comparison  with  the  Soviet  intent  to  do 
both  simply  collapses  when  the  amount  of  artillery  available 
is  compared.  The  numbers  just  do  not  support  dual  tasking. 

Counterfire  Target  Analysis.  There  are  recurring 
counterfire  requirements:  the  attack  of  indirect  fire  units, 
the  attack  of  indirect  fire  C’,  and  the  attack  of  indirect 
fire  acquisition  systems.  The  critical  node  is  difficult  to 
discern.  Attacking  the  hostile  weapon  systems  directly  is 
simplest  as  they  are  most  easily  located.  Yet  they  are  the 
most  numerous  and  least  susceptible  to  damage.  Attacking 
the  is  lucrative,  but  is  more  difficult  to  locate. 

Finally  attacking  the  target  acquisition  eliminates  their 
ability  to  see  beyond  the  front  line.  But  their  attack 
method  Cimass  on  an  area)  compensates  for  the  inaccuracies  or 
lack  of  target  location  data.  It  is  a  tradeoff. 

3TRErJGTHS  AND  WEAKNESSES 

Observations  of  the  case  study  and  the  previous 
analysis  reveal  the  strengths  and  v-jeaknesses  of  the  two 
systems.  The  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  US  and  Soviet 
systems  are  exactly  opposite.  The  US’  strength  is  target 
acquisition,  primarily  through  the  FIREFINDEF:  radar  systsm. 


Its  weakness 


13  tube  density  and  ammunition  stipplies. 


th=  amount  o-f 


In  contraat,  tho  Soviet  strength  12 
artillery  they  have  plus  the  amount  ot  ammunition  dedicated 
to  it.  It  bespeaks  their  belie-f  in  the  dominance  ot  the 
artillery  on  the  battle-field.  The  deneity  is  also  a 
weakness.  Such  large  -formations  (Figures  2-4)  are  di-fticult 
to  conceal  and  complicate  their  terrain  and  route  management 
problems.  Alternate  positions  are  lil;ely  to  already  be 
occupied.  Another  weakness  is  target  acquisition  which  is 
limited  primarily  to  line  o-f  sight.  The  sheer  number  o-f 
units  to  be  controlled  makes  di-f-ficult,  hence  the 
reliance  on  preplanned  -fires  versus  targets  o-f  opportunity. 

The  US  has  pursued  an  economi c/qual i tat i ve  approach. 
Historically,  the  US  realized  that  artillery  was  not  an 
e-f-fective  killer  o-f  enemy  systems  unless  large  amounts  c-f 
ammunition  were  expended.  However,  i -f  it  was  possible  to 
locate  the  enemy  targets  accurately,  then  it  was  possible  to 
achieve  the  maximum  damage  at  the  minimum  cost.  It  then 
becomes  a  question  o-f  whether  or  not  the  approach  1  = 
adequate  in  the  -face  o-f  the  Soviet  threat. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  premise  at  the  beginning  was  that  the  Direct 
Support  Field  Artillery  Battalion  would  be  better  employed 
shooting  counter+ires  than  it  would  providing  close  support 
to  the  manei'.ver  -forces.  It  was  -founded  on  the  assumption 
that  the  Soviets  en.-ioyed  an  overwhel  mi  ng  1  y  -favorable 
correlation  o-f  -forces  in  artiller-y.  Is  the  artiller-,  still 
an  issue  that  should  be  addressed  in  battle,  engagement  and 
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I  campaign  plana"'  res.  The  record  shows  that  the  artillery 

I  is  an  e-ffective  supporter  o-f  the  ground  gaining  arms. 

f  Without  artillery,  the  ground  gaining  arms  are  lees  likely 

I  to  achieve  success. 

► 

j  Should  the  DS  battalion  provide  counter-f  i  res  instead  o-f 

close  support?  Yes. 

It  one  abides  by  the  philosophy  that  countertires  are 
part  ot  the  support  provided  to  the  maneuver  torces,  then 
this  is  not  an  issue.  Reliet  trom  opposing  artillery- 
bombardment  15  a  necessary  ingredient  to  the  maneuver 
commander's  battletield  success. 

It  one  believes  the  artillery  duel  is  separate  trom  the 
battle  at  the  line  ot  contact,  the  answer  remains  the  same. 
The  DS  battalion  should  participate  in  the  countertire 
battl e. 

The  Soviets  openly  state  that  they  can  and  will 
simultaneously  tight  the  countertire  battle  and  provide 
support  to  their  maneuver  torces.  They  have  the  artillery 
weapon  s'/stem  strength  to  do  so.  The  US  working  with  less 
equipment  is  less  able  to  do  so. 

US  art i  1 1  er-ymen  are  torn  between  providing  support  to 
the  maneuver  torces  or  combating  the  enemy  artillery. 

Neither  solution  is  entirely  sat i st actory .  A  maneuver 
brigade  commander  will  soon  discover  that  his  DS  battalion 
13  overwhelmed  when  it  attempts  to  deal  with  all  ot  the 
targets  that  are  within  visual  range  (and  therefore 


detection)  bv  his  front  line  torces 


His  DS  battalion  has 


1  nsu-f  t  i  Cl  ent  systems  availsbls  to  deal  with  the  a.tta.c!  ing 
forces.  Combined  with  the  suppressive  effects  of  the  Soviet 


artillery,  his  forces  will  be  overwhelmed  and  defeated  in 
detail.  Meanwhile,  the  limited  reinforcing  or  general 
support  artillery  assets  available  to  the  brigade  commander 


vV 


will  also  come  under  suppressive  fires.  They  also  will  be 
unable  to  defeat  the  enemy  artillery  si ngl  ehanded 1 y  and  will 


be  neutralised. 

If  the  DS  battalion  is  not  employed  initially  in  the 
counterfire  battle,  the  entire  force  will  be  guilty  of 
attempting  to  to  do  much  with  too  little,  spreading  itself 
too  thin.  When  that  occurs,  the  principles  of  mass  and 
concentr ati on  are  violated,  and  the  likelihood  for  defeat 
increases  dramatically.  CACDA,  in  their  Division  86  study, 
reached  much  the  same  conclusion. 


Reducing  target  servicing  assets  to  increase 
counterfire  assets,  either  weapons  such  as  MLRS  or 
equipment  such  as  ammunition  resupply  vehicles, 
increased  the  overall  combat  effectiveness  of  the 
di vi Sion. 


Reducing  counterfire  weapon  assets  (both  MLRS 
and  tube  artillery),  while  increasing  either  target 
servicing  weapon  assets  or  counterfire  ammunition 
resupply  assets,  decreases  the  overall  combat 
effectiveness  of  the  division.'^® 


It  is  readily  apparent  that  a  solution  to  the  dilemma 
would  be  to  increase  the  amount  of  artillery  weapon  systems 
or  ammunition  available.  It  is  also  apparent  that 
qualitatiye  improvements  significantly  e;;  ten  ding  the  range 
and  destructiveness  of  the  weapon  systeiTis  wC'Ul  d  great),, 
assist  the  effort.  However,  suoh  solutions  ars  not 
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( 
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econami c al 1 y  feasible.  Qualitative  i mpra vemente  are  in 
devel  epiTient ,  but  will  not  be  fielded  in  the  near  future. 
Thus,  this  study  deals  from  a  "status  quo"  basis. 

Other  conclusions  are  possible  if  the  conditions 
change.  It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  Soviet  rhythm 
will  be  upset  if  they  are  forced  to  shift  away  from  their 
prestocked  ammunition  sites.  If  that  occurs,  they  will  be 
prevented  from  applying  the  desired  norms.  Then,  friendly 
artillery  could  possibly-  afford  to  do  missions  other  than 
counter f ire. 

This  argument  lends  credence  to  the  need  for  a  deep 
covering  force  area.  It  forces  the  Soviet  to  displace  his 
artillery  forward  in  order  to  engage  the  forces  at  the  FEBA 
If  that  IS  the  case,  it  is  again  possible  to  divert  friendl 
artillery  to  other  missions. 

Another  possible  conclusion  concerns  their  massing  cf 
artillery.  If  it  is  done  in  accordance  with  their  norms, 
will  be  ve'-y  difficult  to  conceal,  especially  given  today's 
deteotion  means.  If  their  ma=-ing  for  an  attack  can  be 
detected,  an  aggressive  preemptive  counterprepar ati on  would 
be  significant  in  achieving  success.  A  kurst:  in  reverse' 

There  are  risks  involved  in  any  decision.  This  is  nc 
different.  Using  the  DS  battalion  for  cou.nterfire  dep>-ive5 
the  mane'-iver  forcee  of  indirect  fires  other  than  their 
mo'"tars.  Currently,  the  Ml  tani;  and  M2  IF'v'  are 
qualitative!/  superior  to  their  enemy'  counterparts. 
Conceivably  the>-  can  win  their  fight  without  artillery 


support.  ^  There  is  alwa,s  the  pcssiPilitv  that  this  will 


not  hold 

true . 

The 

idea 

of  the 

DS  battalion  doing 

c oun t er f ire  was 

2  ■!  s  C  ‘t  0  cJ 

i  n  th 

e  past 

under  the  arguiment 

that  the  ma.neu'ver 

elements 

need 

support 

.  However  ,  1 1  i 

s  an  argument  with 

risk.  The  ri3^;  of  not  trying  to  win  the  artillery 
superiority  battle  is  one  of  deteat  in  detail.  The 
artillery  fighting  the  olose  engagement  battle  will  probably 
have  more  missions  sent  to  it  than  it  can  handle.  Further, 
this  artillery  risT:s  being  accurately  located  on  the 
battlefield.  The  reinforcing  artillery  can,  by  itself,  hay-e 
only  limited  effects  upon  the  enemy-.  Conseguentl  v  ,  the 
enemy  will  be  able  tc  do  as  he  desires,  fight  both  the 
artillery  and  close  support  battle  concurrently. 


RECOMMENDATION 

Doctrine  should  be  rewritten  in  two  particulars.  Fire 
support  doctrine  needs  to  recognize  more  clearl/  the  need 
*or  the  counter f  1  ;-e .  It  should  be  clearly'  articulated  in  FM 
6-10.  The  standard  .-nissicns  qi'.-en  to  the  artillery  shcuid 
be  worded  in  such  imanner  to  include  cou.rterfire  tasks,  or  a 
separats  mission  should  be  developed  that  v-Jculd  sa.tist,  the 
'•equ.i  remen t . 

Second,  the  E'S  battalion  should  not  be  ccnstr  ai  ned  from 
0  ar  1 1  c  1  p  a  1 1  ng  in  the  cou.nterfire  duel.  The  emotional 
'■eacticn  that  the  maneu.'ver  forcas  will  be  decriysd  of  their 
support  iqnc"-"eB  the  size  of  the  oppcsinq  threat.  It  i  snores 
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-'F'ENDIX:  E::tr3,ct  from  FM  101-10-1  (Artillar,' 
Re.tss! 


■  5  n  i  Li  r"  s 


Cl.  FM  101-10-1 


Tvo* 

0P»r»iien 


Ltvei  of 

OMfition 


Tgdf9  D4tfy  Arttf/ery  Ammunition  Aeouifemeni-^ 

RounOt  Ptr  kV*JPOO  •rttf  Short  Torn  (STQN) 

F.r»t  Swcce<*<3'«9 

a,y  <!«•' 

Roundl  STOnS  Bound*  S70N 


Ptoir*c!ed 
Opf  lOd^ 

Pouf'd\  S^0^< 


P«ft  A.  105-mm  Howitior 


1H««vy 

2-Mod*'iti 

>L<ght 

^HtwV 

2«Moo«rat« 

>L*9r>i 

}-Ht«vv 

2-MoO«ro(« 


1H*«wV 

2-Modcfatt 

>Lr^f 

2- Mi*<i«ctf« 

3- Li^t 
IHwv 
2Mod«rat« 
yu^t 


9mt  h.  1SS-mm  Howiuae  (Onnwonal) 


Pan  C.  ISS  mm  Howiuar  (NondmnoAaU 


IHtayy 

2Modaraia 

309 

:oi 

108 

210 

13  6 

7.3 

333 

216 

117 

726 

14  7 

79 

212 

130 

74 

1-Haavv 

J27. 

148 

1S.4 

10.0 

235 

153 

15  9 

104 

if>9 

129 

>L.^t 

79 

5.3 

82 

5  6 

176 

11.9 

183 

124 

170 

114 

7.7 

119 

8  1 

3-L.^t 

62 

4.2 

64 

4.3 

Pan 

0.  6-m  Howittaf 

’  (Divif'onal) 

360 

47  3 

361 

47  4 

207 

234 

30  7 

235 

30  8 

126 

16  5 

126 

16  5 

17? 

23  2 

164 

21  5 

90 

?-Mod«^ate 

115 

15  1 

107 

14  0 

>Ui^i 

62 

8.1 

57 

IX 

17.1 

12? 

16  7 

56 

2-Modar8te 

85 

111 

83 

>Ligr»t 

46 

6.0 

45 

5.9 

P»t  E 

.  8-in  Howitiaf  1Nond»*«*«on»ll 

446 

58.5 

448 

58.8 

257 

290 

38  1 

291 

38  2 

>Li^t 

166 

20.5 

157 

20  6 

177 

233 

164 

21  5 

90 

115 

15.1 

107 

14  0 

59 

>Light 

62 

8.1 

57 

7  5 

161 

21  1 

158 

20  7 

69 

105 

13  8 

103 

13  5 

3-L«^t 

56 

74 

55 

7  3 

Cv'I'i&i.i 
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APPEND  I  X  : 


Extract  -from  FM  101-10-1 
Rates)  (cent^d) 


(Prtillerv  E;;  pend  i  ture 


Cl,  FM  101-10-1 


Type  of 
Qperenon 


Lew«i  of 
operation 


Ttbit  7—4,  Otfty  AftiUtfy  Ammonitton  ReQuirement— 
Rourtdt  Per  Weaoon  and  Short  font  (STOn! -Convrtutd 


First 

a*v 


Succeed>r>9 


ST0n3 


days 


Protractnd 

period^ 

Rounds  STON 


'A 


A 


•f, 

A 


Part  F.  17S-mm  Gurs  (Nortdnr'tional) 


1 -Heavy 

372 

51  2 

481 

66  2 

221 

30  4 

Cowering 

?  Moderate 

243 

33.3 

313 

43.1 

144 

19  8 

Force 

3-Liqht 

130 

17.9 

168 

23  1 

74 

10  2 

Defense 

t -heavy 

166 

229 

180 

24  8 

64 

8  8 

of 

3-Moderata 

106 

14.9 

117 

16.1 

42 

5  a 

Position 

3-Light 

68 

8.0 

63 

8,7 

72 

3  0 

Attack 

1  He^v 

113 

156 

113 

15  6 

53 

7  3 

of 

7  Moderate 

74 

10.2 

74 

102 

35 

4  8 

Position 

3-Light 

40 

5-5 

40 

5.5 

19 

26 

^Succeeding  days  are  the  second,  third. 

and  fourth  days  of  the  battle. 

For  the  tifth-day 

ammursitioh 

requirements. 

take  the  average 

Of  (he  succeedinq  davi  rata  and  the  orotracted  rata. 

^Protracted  panod  retari  to  davt  6  through  t5  For  estimating  ammunition  reouirements  for  oeriodt  veater  than  1 5  davt.  usa  rates 
oromdad  in  SB  38-~36.  aa  amarsdad  by  OA  message  26236S2  Aug  76.  subiect  FY  77  uSAREUR  Ammuniiion-Theater  Combat 
Rates. 


3st, 


‘S70N  are  computed  on  total  weight  oar  complete  round  t05-rT>m--68.5  'b/'d 

t55-mm«l3S.7  Ib/rd 
175-mm-27S  4  Ib/rd 
8  mm-262.S  ib/rd 

Tab!*  7-S  Daily  Antitank  Gu'ded  Al/ssWe  Reouirements-- 
Roijndt  Per  *Veapon/taur»cher  and  Shon  Tont  fS  TON} 


Type  of 
operation 


Level  of 
operation 


First 

day 

M.m.i.i  STOnS 


Succeeding 

dayi^ 

Missiles  STON 


Pan  A.  TOW  (Mountad/UnmountadI  Grourrd  Syfsam 


Protracted 

period^ 

N'l'Siiies  STON 


1  Heavy 

9 

39 

10 

44 

4 

1? 

Covering 

3  MrxJerate 

5 

22 

6 

26 

2 

08 

Force 

3Light 

2 

08 

3 

13 

1 

04 

Oefansa 

1  Heavy 

9 

39 

10 

44 

4 

17 

of 

3  Moderate 

6 

26 

7 

30 

2 

08 

Position 

3  Light 

4 

17 

4 

1  7 

1 

04 

Attack 

1  Hf8*y 

7 

30 

B 

34 

4 

17 

of 

2  Modaraia 

4 

17 

5 

22 

2 

08 

Position 

3  Light 

2 

08 

3 

13 

1 

04 

Rccon 

1  Heavy 

5 

22 

6 

26 

4 

17 

and 

2  Moderate 

3 

13 

4 

17 

2 

08 

Security 

3  Light 

2 

08 

2 

08 

1 

04 

Pan  B.  TOW  Aerial  System 

1  Heavy 

1 1 

48 

12 

52 

1 

22 

Covering 

2  Moderate 

6 

26 

7 

30 

3 

13 

Force 

3  Light 

2 

06 

3 

13 

1 

04 

Defense 

1  Heavy 

12 

52 

13 

57 

5 

22 

of 

2  Moderate 

7 

30 

8 

34 

3 

.13 

Position 

3  Light 

3 

13 

4 

17 

1 

04 

Attack 

1  Heavy 

9 

33 

10 

44  . 

5 

22 

of 

2  Moderate 

5 

22 

6 

26 

3 

13 

Position 

3  Light 

2 

08 

3 

13 

1 

04 

Recon 

1  H-avy 

7 

30 

8 

34 

5 

72 

and 

2  Moderate 

4 

17 

5 

22 

3 

13 

Security 

3  Light 

3 

08 

2 

08 

1 

04 

7-12 

■ 

ft 
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CHAPTER  8 

FIELD  ARTILLERY  CAPABILITIES 


Section  I.  AMMUNITION  ALLOCATION  AND  EXPENDITURE 
8-1.  BASIC  LOADS 

The  basic  load  is  that  quantity  of  nonnuclear  ammunition  that  is  authorized  and  required  to  be 
on  hand  by  an  artillery  battalion.  It  is  expressed  in  specific  types  of  rounds  per  tube.  The  theater 
commander  determines  the  basic  load  requirements.  For  instructional  purposes  at  the  CGSC,  basic 
loads  are  as  follows: 


155  mm  battalion 


203-mm  battalion 


Per  tube 

Per  bn 

Per  tube 

Per  bn 

HE 

18 

432 

28 

504 

RAP 

24 

576 

16 

AP  ICM 

3 

120 

3 

54 

DPICM 

135 

3.240 

93 

1.S74 

Ilium 

5 

120 

Smolte 

7 

168 

WP 

5 

120 

RAAMS 

19 

456 

ADAM 

7 

168 

Copperhead 

9 

261 

Totals 

234 

5.661 

HO 

2.520 

8-2.  EXPENDITURE  RATES 

MLIiS  btry 
Launcher  Btry 


The  average  expenditure  rates  shown  below  are  expressed  in  rounds  per  weapon  per  day  for 
assigned  or  attached  artillery. 

DIVISION  ARTILLEKV 


First 

Succeeding 

Protracted 

day 

day 

period 

l55-mm  203  mm 

I55mm  203  mm 

I55mm  20Vmm 

Coocnng 


Main  battle 


Main  battle 
area 


CORPS  ARTILLERY 


The  above  rates  represent  operations  conducted  against  heavy  resistance.  For  moderate  or  light 
resistance  rates  use  figures  in  ST  101—2,  Planning  Factors,  table  2— Ln. 
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